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HOW TO LEARN A LANGUAGE 
How to Learn Danish ( Dano-Norwegian ). By E. C. 

Ottd. (London : Triibner and Co., 1879.) 

HE tourists who now crowd into Norway summer 
after summer are apt to find that a better acquaint¬ 
ance with the language of the country is required from 
them than is the case in the more frequented parts of 
Europe. They ought, therefore, to be grateful to Miss 
Ottd for having provided them with an excellent manual 
for acquiring the necessary knowledge, since Danish is 
the language not only of Denmark but of the towns of 
Norway also, though more or less varying dialects are 
spoken by the peasants in the isolated dales. The manual 
is composed according to the Ollendorffian method; but 
a systematic grammar and rules for pronunciation are 
appended at the end, and the whole book is prefaced by 
an interesting and instructive introduction. 

The Appendix corrects the chief defect of the method 
of teaching foreign languages initiated by Ollendorff. 
This is its neglect to pay proper attention to so very im¬ 
portant a matter as pronunciation and phonetics. Ollen¬ 
dorff seems always to presuppose the presence of a teacher 
who is either a native or else thoroughly acquainted with 
the phonetic peculiarities of the language he teaches. No 
doubt in learning a foreign tongue it is advisable to have 
such a teacher close at hand; but sometimes this is not 
possible, and the possibility is admitted by Ollendorff 
himself when he claims that his method will enable the 
pupil to dispense with a teacher altogether. It is clear, 
however, that Miss Ottd, though she comes to the rescue 
of the student in regard to the pronunciation of Danish, 
has never paid very close attention to phonetics. The 
learner who tried to speak Danish in accordance with the 
rules of pronunciation she has laid down for him, would 
speak it with a very Anglicised accent indeed. Not a 
word is said even of that marked characteristic of Danish, 
the “stodtone” or glottal catch. For Danish pronuncia¬ 
tion, it is desirable to consult Mr. Sweet’s article in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1873-4. 

The very fact that so integral a part of language as 
phonology should be thus passed over in works intended 
to promote a conversational knowledge of foreign idioms 
shows the unsatisfactory character of our present mode 
of teaching languages, even at its best. It is based rather 
on empirical haphazard than on scientific principles. The 
method and results of comparative philology have as yet 
had but little influence on practical education. It is the 
old story of the divorce between the man of science and 
the man of practice, and, as usual, education suffers. If 
we would know how languages ought to be learned and 
studied w-e must give heed to the lessons of science which 
are also the lessons of nature. 

Language consists of sounds, not of letters, and until 
this fact is thoroughly impressed upon the mind, it is 
useless to expect that languages will ever be studied 
aright. Language, moreover, is formed and moulded by 
the unconscious action of the community as a whole, and 
like the life of the community is in a constant state of 
change and development. Consequently we cannot com- 
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press the grammar of a language into a series of rigid 
rules, which, once laid down by the grammarian, are as 
unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. On 
the contrary, grammar is what the community makes it; 
what was in vogue yesterday is forgotten to-day, what is 
right to-day will be wrong to-morrow. But above all, 
language, except for the purposes of the lexicographer, 
consists not of -words but of sentences. We shall never 
be able to speak a foreign tongue by simply committing 
to memory long lists of isolated words. Even if we 
further know all the rules of the grammarians, we shall 
find ourselves unable in actual practice to get very far in 
stringing our words together or in understanding what is 
said to us in return. This was not the way in which we 
learnt our own mother-tongue, and if we would learn 
another language easily and correctly we must set about 
learning it as we learnt our own. 

Ollendorff had the merit of seizing hold of this im¬ 
portant fact, and to this his system owes the success it 
has obtained. Let the pupil first saturate his mind, as it 
were, with sentences or phrases ; there will be plenty of 
time afterwards to analyse these into words and gram¬ 
matical forms. We must begin with the whole, not with 
its parts ; analysis is the task of science, not of practical 
education. But in both alike we must start with the 
known, or the best known ; the unknown or less known 
to which we work back will differ according as our object 
is a scientific or a practical one. 

If our object is the practical one of acquiring languages 
the less known will be those idioms which present special 
difficulties either through the strangeness and unfamiliarity 
of their structure and modes of expressing thought," or 
still more through their being now extinct. To learn a 
dead language in anything like a proper way is a very 
hard matter. We must first be able to think in other 
languages than our own and know what language really 
is ; in other words, we must have a sound acquaintance 
with living tongues. Until we can realise that Greek and 
Latin are in no essential respect different from English, 
or French, or German, that they do not consist in a 
certain number of forms and rules learned by rote out of 
a school-grammar, or even in the polished phrases of a 
few literary men, but in sounds once uttered and inspired 
with meaning by men who spoke and thought as we do, 
the long years spent over Latin and Greek are as good as 
wasted. It were far better to fill our minds and store our 
memories with something which will be practically useful 
to us in after life and at the same time afford that mental 
training of which we hear so much. To begin our educa¬ 
tion with the dead tongues and afterwards fill up the odd 
intervals of time with a modern language or two is to 
reverse the order of science and nature. The necessary 
result is to produce a total misapprehension of the real 
character of speech, a permanent inability to gain a con¬ 
versational knowledge of foreign idioms, and a false and 
generally meagre acquaintance with the classical languages 
themselves. It is not wonderful that the small modicum 
of Latin and Greek acquired during years of painful work 
at school should so frequently disappear altogether as 
soon as school is left, and considering the erroneous views 
this small modicum of learning implies it is perhaps 
hardly to be regretted that it should. 

When a conversational knowledge of a foreign idiom 
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has once been obtained and the pupil is able to think in 
another language than his own, the analysis and study of 
the idiom should be carried on in the light of comparative 
philology. He should be taught to see that the appa¬ 
rently arbitrary phenomena of language are all subject to 
strict law, and that the forms and words he uses all have 
a history and a reason for being what they are. In this 
way his intelligence as well as his memory will be excited 
and quickened, his curiosity, that “fountain-head of 
science,” will be legitimately aroused and satisfied, and 
above all the conception of law will be made familiar to 
him from the first beginning of his education. When the 
action of philological laws has been traced and illustrated 
in modem languages, it will be easy to pass on to the 
dead ones and show how they are but the earlier forms of 
living speech, past links in the great chain of unbroken 
development. 

Before parting from Miss Otte, allusion must be made 
to the reformed spelling of Dano-N orwegian and Swedish, 
which she has adopted in her Manual, and of which she 
has given an interesting account in her Introduction. 
This reformed spelling is in the first instance due to 
Rask, the great Danish philologist, but it owes its present 
acceptance to the Stockholm Conference, called together 
in 1869 by the exertions of Prof. Daa, and to the Dano- 
N orwegian dictionary which was the result of it. The 
vicious spelling of the past has now been superseded by a 
consistent and fairly phonetic one, based upon a scientific 
alphabet. In this respect the Danes have set us an 
example which it would be well to follow. The “practical 
men” of Scandinavia have at last condescended to listen 
to the recommendations of those who study language 
scientifically, and the people consequently now possess 
an orthography which forms no hindrance to learning to 
read and write and throws no veil over the true nature of 
speech. Let the Englishman who uses Miss Ottd’s 
Manual try to put himself in the place of a Dane who 
wishes to learn English, and then consider whether he 
does all in his power to facilitate the acquisition of at alj 
events one language by the foreigner. A. H. Sayce 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. No 
notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

\The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as- 
short as possible. The presstire on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com¬ 
munications containing interesting and novel facts .] 

The Spectrum of Brorsen’s Comet 

I am much obliged to Mr. Christie for his answer to my 
question. There can remain no doubt that Brorsen’s comet does 
not now give the same spectrum as, according to Huggins’s obser¬ 
vations, it did in 1868. The difference in position between the 
brightest lines in the two spectra of carbon is, it is true, very 
small, but if it were possible it would be a step gained to decide 
which of the two lines the brightest comet band coincides with, 
5198 4 or 5165-5, since as far as experimental evidence goes at 
present one of these lines is due to carbon-vapour and the other to 
an oxide of carbon. I fear that Prof. Piazzi Symth’s theory that the 
spectrum in question is caused by hydrocarbon must be rejected 
for experimental reasons which I will presently recapitulate. I 
have had no experience in comet-spectroscopy, not having access 
to any telescope of sufficient aperture, and I do not wish, there¬ 
fore, to seem to make light of the achievement of Mr. Christie 
and Prof. Yonng ; but if it were possible to adjust the occulting 


bar so as to completely hide (but only just hide) the least refran¬ 
gible edge of the brightest comet-band, then I should imagine 
that, on flashing in the spectrum of the alcohol-tube, its band 
would be seen beyond the bar if the comet-spectrum be, as is 
most probable, that which I have called “ Carbon No. I.” 

At present the observations at the Royal Observatory seem to 
point to a coincidence with the second spectrum, but it was the 
first which Prof. Young employed and which Prof. Huggins 
also employed. A reference to Prof. Huggins’s account of his 
experiments shows that the comparison-spectrum was obtained 
by taking the electric spark in olefiant gas at the ordinary pres¬ 
sure ; and he further observes (Quart. Jour. Science, April, 
1869) that “the same spectrum is given by the spark in 
cyanogen.” 

The difference between the spark in olefiant gas and in olive 
oil, shown in Huggins’s diagram, is simply one of detail—the 
separate lines being distinctly seen in the spectrum of the oil and 
not in that of the gas. 

Prof. Piazzi Smyth’s alcohol-tube seems to differ from Mr. 
Christie’s in containing besides the lines of spectrum No. II. (if 
he will allow me to call it so) the green band seen in the blue 
base of a candle flame—that is the band beginning with 5165-5. 

This, I believe, is always the case if the vapour be at a some¬ 
what high pressure. A reference to the Phil. Trans, for 1865, 
or the Phil. Maq. for October, 1869, will show that the tubes 
with which Plucker worked contained lines of both spectra—and 
that he did not succeed in completely separating the two. But a 
tube containing pure carbonic oxide at a small pressure (one or 
two millimetres) shows no trace of this green band even 
“ end-on.” 

I cannot accept Prof. Piazzi Smyth’s theory that this green 
band and the remainder of the lines in spectrum No. I. are due 
to hydrocarbon, for the simple reason that they are obtained 
brilliantly from substances which do not contain hydrogen, viz., 
cyanogen, carbonic oxide, and sulphide of carbon. 

There is no more magnificent spectrum than the “ carbon 
spectrum No. I.,” obtained by burning cyanogen and oxygen 
together at the nozzle of an oxyhydrogen blow-pipe. 

I should like to refer Prof. Smyth for other arguments than 
my own and for experimental evidence to a paper to be found 
in the Ann. Ch. Phys. for 1865, t. 4, p. 305. 

Giggles wick, May 27 William Marshall Watts 


A Universal Catalogue 

The last April number of Nature contains an article on a 
Universal Catalogue, which seems to be still under discussion. 

So great a work, when undertaken, should to a certain extent 
be complete, so as not to necessitate the same thing having to be 
done fifty times. With a really universal catalogue of books and 
memoirs existing, it would be quite easy for each library to form 
its own catalogue in a much abbreviated form. For instance :— 
Brewster, Optics. 1831. P. 2350, or 

Hauy, Crist, et Propr. phys. Enclase. 1819. Min. 6430, 
would be quite sufficient to stand for— 

Brewster, Treatise on Optics. London, 1831. Catalogue of 
Physical Science Papers, 2350. and 

Hauy, Memoire sur la Cristallisation et sur les Proprietes 
physiques de l’Enclase, Paris, Mus. Hist. Nat. Mem. v. 1819, pp. 
278-293. Catalogue of Mineralogical Papers, 6430, 

So in the library catalogues no cross references and main titles 
would be necessary, and no double and treble lines for titles of 
books or memoirs, five or six words and two numbers being 
sufficient to characterise each publication, while now, there being 
no general catalogue, each library desiring to give its catalogue— 
an undertaking which is highly desirable—is obliged to spend 
disproportionate cost, time, and space for such a purpose. 

But scientific workmen would also be much better served in 
this way, as may be shown by the following facts :— 

Putting the whole number of titles in the British Museum 
catalogue at 3,750,000 (1,250,000 real ones, 2,500,000 cross 
references, &c.), they may be classed into old and modern works, 
the former 750,000, the latter 3,000,000. Now, putting the 
number of special branches which deserve and imperatively 
demand special catalogues of subjects—as mathematics, botany, 
statistics, &c., &c.—at 50, and supposing that old books extend 
even 15 to 20 branches each, every special branch is represented 
by l 5 11IP '20 = 300,000 titles of old publications and ZA 2 AASJL = 
60,000 of new ones. 

So, one seeking for books of a single branch does not find 
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